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An Account of the Events produced in England by 
the Grant of the Kingdom of Sicily to Prince Ed- 
mund, Second Son of King Henry the Third. With 
ſome Remarks upon the Seal of that Prince. 


To GUSTAVUS BRANDER, Ef. 


DE AR SIR, 


AVING purchaſed the curious Gold Seal of Prince Ed- 
mund, ſecond fon of King Henry the Third, as king of 

Sicily [a], in compliance with your requeſt I have made ſome 
enquiry into the events produced in England by the grant of 
the kingdom of Sicily to that prince, and ſhall ſubmit to you 


ſome remarks upon the Seal itſelf; which I deſire you will be 


pleaſed to lay before the Society of Antiquaries, 
Tux grant of the kingdom of Sicily by Pope Innocent the 
Fourth ro Prince Edmund, will be found upon enquiry to 


| [a] This Seal is mentioned by Speed and Sandford; was formerly in the 
collection of Edward earl of Oxford; and afterwards in that of James Weſt, 
eſq. It weighs eight penny-weights. 
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have produced the greateſt events in their conſequences, that 
ever appeared inthe annals of England. Amongſt others, the 
allociation of the barons againſt king Henry the Third; the 
appointing conſervators of the peace in the ſeveral counties; 
and the ſettling the democratical part of our conſtitution upon 
a permanent baſis, by Simon Montfort, earl of Leiceſter, 
whilſt the king was his priſoner. | | 
As the king's wars with his barons have not been generally- 
attributed to his connections with Sicily, and foreign hiſtorians 
being almoſt filent upon this head [%, I flatter myſelf that an 
account of this tranſaction may be acceptable to the Society. 
Tus emperor Frederick, who died in 1250, by his will ſhared 
his kingdoms amongſt his children. He gave the Ile of Sicily 
to his ſon Henry, whom he had by his third wife Iſabella of 
England, fiſter to king Henry the Third. But the emperor 
Conrade the Fourth, his ſucceſſor, being at war with Pope 
Innocent the Fourth, that Pontiff attempted to ſeize upon 
Sicily: and, apprehending that this attempt might be attended. 
with great expence, he endeavoured to perſuade Richard earl of 
Cornwall, third brother to king Henry the Third, to accept of 
the crown of Sicily; flattering himſelf, that the earl's immenſe. 
wealth would enable him to ſupport his military operations: 
but Richard, being a prince of great oeconomy, declined the 
offer. The Pope afterwards off-red the crown of the Two 
Sieilkes to king Henry the Third, who refuſed the preſent; 
being unwilling to deprive his nephew Henry of his kingdom. 
However, Conrade, having put his brother Henry to death, aud 


ein fays, © Among the many Hiſtorians of Naples and Sicily whom 
«T have read, I find but one that mentions, en paſſant, the grant made by the- 
Pope to a ſon of the king of England; and the author is miſtaken in the name. 


« of tte prince.“ ö 
| mace' 
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made himſelf maſter of Sicily, was in the year 1253 poiſoned, - 
as is ſuppoſed, by his baſtard-brother Manfred who uſurped. 
the throne of that kingdom. Hereupon Pope Innocent the 
IVth, improving the opportunity, made himſelf maſter of 
Naples; but Conradine, the ſon of the late emperor, con- 
tinuing the war, the Pope found himſelf unable to maintain 
the army which he had ſent to Naples. In this exigency he 
applied once more to the king of England, and offered him 
the crown of Sicily for his ſecond fon Edmund; obſerving, 
that as his nephew Henry was dead, there was no further 
room for his ſcruples. 

HENRY was weak enough to accept the offer, and not only 
ſent the Pope all the money which he could borrow or extort 
from his ſubjects, but was alſo ſo indiſcreet; as to engage for 
the payment of all the ſums which the Pope might borrow for 
the placing Prince Edmund upon the throne of Sicily. The 
Pope, the better to carry on his defigns, and to amuſe and 
pleaſe the king, who was become exceedingly fond of this 
Sicilian connection, ſent over into England Albert his notary, 
with inſtructions to grant the kingdom of Sicily to Prince 


Edmund and his heirs |c]. 
Taz Pontiff, finding that Henry was ſo compleatly eln 


into his fre, ſpared not the king's purſe, and drew away his 
money ſo faſt, that his ordinary revenue could not poſſibly 
aniwer the expence. This put him upon various methods 
of obtaining money from his people, which rendered him ex- 


[c] The notary executed his inſtructions by an Act dated Prid, Non, March, 
1254 ; and, upon the 2d of the ides of May following, his Holineſs iſſued two 
Bulls; the one empowering the archbiſhop of Canterbury to borrow money for 
the ſervice of Sicily; and the other confirming the notary's grant of the 


kingdom to Prince Edmund. Rymer's Focd, vol. I. p. 502, 512. 


ceedingly 
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ceedingly odious to them; but he was ſo infatuated with the 
hopes of acquiring a kingdom for his ſon, that he diſregarded theic 
complaints. Notwithſtanding Pope Innocent was very ſenſible 
that it was out of the king's power to perform his engagements, he 
alliſted him with his apoſtolical authority in borrowing and 
ſqueezing money fromthe clergy as well as from the laity ; and 
when Henry was unable to ſatisfy his demands, the Pope 
threatened to give the crown of Sicily to ſome other prince [d]; 
but, his forces being defeated by thoſe of Manfred between 
Troya and Foggia in the year 1254, be ſoon after died, as 
it is ſaid, of vexation. His ſucceſſor Alexander the Fourth, 
at a great expence carried on the war againſt Manfred, who, 
having defeated the forces of his Holineſs near Nocera, was 
crowned king of the Two Sicilies. 

Porz Alexander practiſed the ſame arts as his predeceflor upon 
the king of England, who, being ignorant of what had hap- 
pened in Italy, was made the dupe of this deſigning Pontiff. 
And he, the better to conceal his antended- impoſitions upon 
Henry, ſent the biſhop of Bononia to London with a bull, 
confirming his predeceſſor's grant of the kingdom of Sicily to 
Prince Edmund, upon the following conditions [e], viz. 

Txar Edmund ſhould perform liege homage to the Pope. 

Ta Sicily ſhould be no longer divided; but that the twe 
parts ſhould be under the government of one and the ſame 
king. 

TraT the king ſhould make the Pope every year an ac- 
knowledgement of two thouſand ounces of pure gold. 


[4] Rymer's Foed. vol. I. p. 535. 

Fe] The original inſtrument is ſtill extant in the Cortonian Library, Cleopatra 
E. L. and is printed by Rymer in the Foedera, vol. J. p. 893. The title is in 
theſe words, © Conditiones ſub quibus regnum Siciliae conceditur Edmundo filio 
% Henrici regis.” 
| THAT 
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Tuar he ſhould ſend three hundred horſe for three months 
to ferve the church in caſe of need. 

THAT the churches of Sicily ſhould enjoy their liberties, 
and that the Pope ſhould quietly poſſeſs his rights to. thoſe 
churches, 

Tuar Edmund and his ſucceſſors, when they paid haie 
homage, ſhould ſwear that they ſhould neyer conſent to be. 
choſen emperors, on * of loſing their crown, and being 


excommunicated. 
Trar the a keep poſſeſſion of the Duchy of 


Benevento. 

THar Edmund, when he came to the age of fifteen, ſhould 
perform his homage in perſon; and until then the king his 
father ſhould pay it for him, (The form of the homage is 
inſerted in the inſtrument.) 

THAT it ſhould be at the Pope's choice, whether he would 
have homage paid him by Edmund and his ſucceſſors in perſon 
or by proxy. And, 

Tuar Edmund ſhould' confirm and. maintain the grants. 
made by his predeceſſors to the family of Hoemburch. 

Bes1Des the above conditions, there were many other con- 
ventions and inſtruments for putting Edmund. into poſſeſſion 
of the kingdom; ſeveral of which may be found in the 
Foedera; and many more are extant upon the Patent, Clauſe, 
and Charter Rolls. 

ABouT the end of October, 1255, the ceremony of in- 
veſtiture was performed at London by the biſhop of Bononia, 
in the preſence of the king and a numerous aſſembly of great 
men, by the ſymbol of a ring which the Pope had ſent for that 
purpoſe. The poor king wept for joy at this ceremony, and 


ſent the Pope immediately afterwards fifty thouſand marks, 
and 
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and bound himſelf to ſend two hundred thouſand more within a 
ſtated time; upon which account, the Pope granted the king 
the tenths of the revenues of the clergy. 

ArTroven the king's flatterers congratulated him upon 
this augmentation of glory, there were wiſer people who were 
grieved to ſee their ſovereign ſo great a dupe to the Pope; and 
perceived that all the ready-money in the kingdom, was not 
ſuffcient to bring about the undertaking in which he was em- 
barked. Tn ſhort, this Sicilian connection was become ex- 
ceedingly unpopular, and the buſineſs grew more and more 
alarming. However, Henry being preſſed by the Pope, was 
obliged to call a Parliament, for ſupplies [/]; and he, to avoid 
oppoſition, omitted ſending writs to the refractory barons, 
In this parliament, the king introduced his ſon cloathed in the 
Apulian habit, and made a ſpeech, wherein he demanded large 
fopplics for placing him upon the throne of Sicily; but the 
barons, being ſenſible of the ridiculous cheat impoſed by the 
Pope, determined” not to laviſh the treaſure of the kingdom 
upon ſuch a chimerical project, abſolutely refuſed to comply 
Wich the kitg's demands; and aſſigned the following reaſons for 
their refuſal: 8 +8 * 

x: Tre great diſtance of that kingdom from England. 

2. Tur difficulties of ſecuring a free paſſage through the ter- 
ritories of powers at enmity with the king of England, and 
perhaps favourers of his adverſary. | | 
2. MaxrzeD's being in poſſeſſion of Labor (Laboris) and 
other places through which the communication between the 
ſeveral parts of the kingdom is uſually carried on. 


DL This Parliament met ip the chapter-houſe at Weſtminſter on Friday before 
Midlent Sunday, A. D. 1256. The writ of ſummons is preſerved in the 
Annals of Burton, p. 371. and is eight years before the firſt given by Sir 
William Dugdale. 2 | 


4. THE 
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4. Tut ſtrength of the prince (Manfred) in the kingdom, 
5. Tun alliance actually ſubfiſting between that prince, the 
natives of Apulia, and the inhabitants of the adjacent countries. 
6. ManrRxzp's being in poſſeſſion of moſt of the cities, 


caſtles, and fortreſſes, of the kingdom. 
7. Tas great riches which that prince daily received from 


thence. 


8. Tax immenſe expence already incurred by the king with« 


out any advantages gained in return. 
9. Tat exceſſive ſums requiſite for diſcharging the debts then 


due, as alſo for defraying the Experices of prince Edmund's 
Journey, and ſettling him in quiet poſſeſſion of the kingdom; 
all which would amoubt to more money than the whole king- 


dom of England could produce. 


10. Tur deſtruction and impoveriſhment of England, which 


muſt be the conſequence of the ſeveral and frequent iters or 
circuits,of the juſtices, and of a variety. of extortions, ſeizutes, 


and other oppreſſions. 
11. Tux ſcantineſs of the king's and his ſon's treaſure, and 


the poverty of the Engliſh as well clergy as laity. 
12. Taz troubles prevailing in Gafcony, Ireland, and 
Scotland. RS | 
13. Tux hoſtile invaſion of England by the Welch, in order 
to drive out the natives by force of arms, 
14. Tun diminution of the power of England in reſpe& to 
its councellors, wealth, and people, which the departure of 


the earl of Cornwall muſt occaſion. 

15: Tux encouragement it would give to the king of France, 
and other neighbouring princes, but more eſpecially to ſuch 
as formerly poſſeſſed. lands in England, to attack that kingdom, 
ſo ſoon as the affairs of Sicily had drained it of men, councellors, 


arms, and money. 
B 16. Tus 
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16. Tux reſolutions they had taken not only to refuſe giving 
their aflent to the king's taking upon himſelf the burthen of 
this buſineſs, leſt it ſhould be ſurmiſed that they conſented to 
his being betrayed or delivered into the hands of his enemies; 
but totally to decline being concerned in the buſineſs aforeſaid 
jointly with the king; and that as well for the before-mentioned 
reaſons, as on account of the immoderate and uncertain expence 
wherewith it muſt be attended, and which could not be raiſed. 

EasTLY, The difficult and heavy terms required in caſe the 
buſineſs ſhould be undertaken, and which might occaſion the 
king's loſs of his right to that kingdom after infinite trouble and 
expence in order to obtain it. 

In this extremity the King and the Pope united in oppreſſing 
the people; the king iſſued a proclamation commanding 

—all that were worth 15/. per annum in Land to take the 
the order of knighthood, or to pay a certain ſum ſg], he 
alſo took a tallage of 500 marks from the citizens of 
London, and his Holineſs ſent Ruſtand his legate into 
England to extort money ; for which purpoſe he ſummoned 
an aſſembly of the biſhops and abbots, whom he acquainted 
with the Pope's and the King's pleaſure. The demands of the 
legate were ſo exorbitant, that they were received by the aſ- 
ſembly with the greateſt ſurprize and indignation. The biſhop 
of Worceſter declared roundly, that he would loſe his life rather 
than comply. The biſhop of London ſaid, that if the mitre 
was taken off his head, he would clap on a helmet in its place. 
The legate was no leſs violent; aud, in the end, the biſhops 


Lr] In the month of OQober the king amerced every Sheriff in England 5 
marks, for omitting to collect the knighthood money as directed by his procla- 
mation, M. Paris, p. 804. This knighthood money was often exacted by 


our kings, and was not abrogated till 16 Car. I, 
and 
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and abbots being threatened with ex communication, were 
obliged to ſubmit. It ſeems, however, that ſome of the prelates 
did not comply with the Pope's demands; for, on the 1oth of 
the kalends of October, 1256, he iſſued a bull, whereby 
he excommunicated all the prelates who had not paid 
their tenths [Y]. Nor did his Holineſs ſtop here; for he borrowed, . 
from ſeveral Italian merchants, in king Henry's name, 135,540 
marks; and, to diſcharge theſe debts, he cauſed obligatory 
notes to be drawn upon the biſhops and abbots in England, 
which they at firſt refuſed to pay, but after ſeveral ſtruggles, 
they agreed to repay theſe ſums and by a bull, dated the 5th of 


the Kalends of October, 1256. he ordered a ſubſidy to be levied 
upon the clergy of Scotland for the payment of the debt con- 


trated by king Henry for the affairs of Sicily [i]. 

Urox the 20th of the Nones of October, the Pope iflued 
a Bull, allowing the king ſix months time for the payment of 
the debt to him; and ordered the king to ſend an army into 
Sicily upon pain of excommunication and interdict [4]. In 
ſhort, the demands of the Pope wers inſatiable, and he preſſed 


the king continually to ſend him money and troops to Italy; 


both of which, the Parliament, convened for that purpoſe, ab- 
ſolutely refuſed[/]; and returned for anſver to the king's 
demands, that he had unadwiedly accepted the kingdom of 
Sicily from the Pope without the counſel of his nobles, 
deſpiſing their deliberation and wiſdom ; that he ought to 
have been inſtructed by the example of his brother, who 


[5] Rymer's Foed. vol. I. p. 607. 

[1] Ibid. p. 608. On the 15th of February, 1256, the king prohibited all 
bis Eccleſiaſtical ſubjects from going to Rome before they had taken an oath that 
they would not ſolicit againſt the king in the affairs of Sicily. 

[4] Rymer's Foed. vol. I. p. 611. 

[J] This parliament met at London 1258, and fat till this dend a after 
Aſcenſion-day, when it was adjourned to Oxford, 
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had rejected the offer; that many difficulties would attend 
the conqueſt of a country at ſo great a diſtance from England ; 
that the ſincerity of the Pope was much to be doubted ;. 
that the Apulians were a moſt treacherous people, who 
poiſoned their relations; and concluded by declaring, that 
they neither could nor would longer bear with ſuch extortions 
and oppreſſions. At length the king adjourned the Par- 
lament to Oxford; and agreed, that the government ſhould 
be reformed and put into the hands of twenty-four com- 
miſhoners, who formed the fix famous articles, called the 
Proviſions or Statutes of Oxford. The barons, before they 
broke up, agreed upon an oath of aſſociation, whereby they 
obliged themſelves to maintain theſe provifions with their lives 
and fortunes ; and the city of London ſoon afterwards entered 
into the aſſociation. The king, being deprived of great part of 
His power by theſe Provifions, was abſolved by Pope Urban the 
Fourth from his oath which he had taken to obſerve theſe 
Statutes [mm]; whereupon he declared to the Parliament at 
London, that he would not be longer bound by them. He 
took poſſeſſion of the Tower, and diſmiſſed by proclamation all 
the officers who had been appointed by the twenty-four com- 
mithoners, and nominated others in their room. The bafons, 
after ſeveral fruitleſs attempts for an accommodation, had 
recourſe to arms. The earl of Leiceſter, who was at the head 
ot the confederates, having taken the king priſoner at the battle 
of Lewes, obliged him to iſſue fuch mandates as he thought 
proper [n]. All the officers of the crown and of the houſehold 
were named by the earl; and the whole authority, as well as 

arms, 


In] vide Orig. in Bibl. Cotton. Cleopatra E. I. 
ſz] About this time Pope Urban the Fourth . for his legate in 


England, Guido, Cardinal of St. Sabine, who, being arrived at Paris, was menaced 
with 
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arms, of the ſtate, were lodged in his hands, He inſtituted 
in each county officers, to whom were given the title of con- 
ſervators of the peace, and inveſted them with new and ar- 
bitrary powers [o]. In the body of each commiſſion appointing 
the conſervators of the peace, there was a precept to every of 
them, toſend four knights of each county, to be choſen by the 
aflent of that county, for the whole county, to meet the king 
at London upon the Octaves of the Holy Trinity then next 
enſuing. Theſe. commiſſions bear date the 4th of June, 48 
Henry III. A. D. 1258. The Parliament met accordingly, 
and approved of the new plan of government formed by the 
barons. 

Lg1cesTER, being in the zenith of his power, cauſed writs 
to be iſſued in the king's name, for a new Parliament to meet 
at London on the Octaves of St. Hilary, To this Parliament 
only twenty-three of the temporal barons which were of his 
party, and a great number of Ecclefiaſties, who were devoted 
to his intereſt, were ſummoned [p]; and, the better to encreaſe 
and turn to advantage his popularity, he cauſed general writs 
to be ſent to the ſheriff of each county, to return two Knights 
for each ſhire, and for each borough two Burgeſſes, to fit in 
Parliament. 

Ir has been aſſerted by Dr. Brady, Mr. Hume, Mr. Whitaker, 
and others, that this was the firſt time that the cities and 
boroughs ſent deputies to repreſent them in Parliament; which 


with death by Leiceſter if he ſet his foot within the kingdom; however, the 
legate advanced as far as Bologne, where he manifeſted his reſentment againſt 
the Earl and his adherents; but, not thinking it ſafe to truſt his perſon in 


England, he returned to Rome, where he was ſoon after elected Pope by the name 


of Clement the Fourth. | 
Le] One of theſe commiſſions is printed in Brady*sAppendix, vol. E N* 210, 


{p] Their names appear in Dugdale's Summons t#Parliament, p. 1+ and 2. 
| opmions: 
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opinions have been controverted by Mr. Petit, Mr. Tyrrel, 


Mr. Hody, and the late lord Lyttelton. But, without entering 


into this conteſt, it may be remarked, that, ſince the time of 
the earl of Leiceſter's adminiſtration, the right of the Commons 
to fit in Parliament hath never been queſtioned ; although the 
Commons were not regularly * to Parliament for 
many years afterwards. 

IT may not be improper to obſerve, that Pope Urban the 


Fourth, by his Bull dated 5 kal. Aug. 1263, revoked the 


Grant of Sicily to prince Edmund ; and his ſucceflor, Pope 
Clement the Fourth, granted the fame 'to Charles of Anjou, 
brother to St. Lewis king of France. Upon the 6th of June, 
1265, the king, whilſt he was in Leiceſter's power, iffued a 
commultion to ſeveral perſons therein named, to renounce the 


*Kingdom of Sicily in the name and on the behalf of him and 


his ſon Edmund [z]; and Leiceſter afterwards cauſed that 
renunciation to be notified to the Pope by a letter from the 
king. Indeed, that earl was obliged in honour to take theſe 
ſteps, as he and ſeveral of his adherents had bound themſelves 
by an oath not to make peace with the king until he had re- 
nounced his pretenſions to the kingdom of Sicily. But prince 
Edmund had ample amends for the loſs of that kingdom; for, 
upon the Ach of Auguſt, 1265, his brother Prince Edward, 
having defeated Leiceſter and his adherents at the battle of 
Eveſham, the immenſe eſtates of that earl, together with thoſe 
of Robert Ferrers, earl of Derby, John of Monmouth, and 
others, were given to prince Edmund, who was created earl 
of Lancaſter, Leiceſter, Derby, and Campaigne. Theſe vaſt 
poſſeſſions laid the foundation of the future greatneſs of the 
Houſe” of Lancaſter; the power and influence of whieh 1n- 
creaſed to ſuch a heighth, that Henry of Bolingbrook, being 


[9] Rymer, vol. I. p. 815. 


too 
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too powerful for a ſubject, depoſed his couſin- german king 
Richard II, and mounted the throne of this kingdom. And 
thus, in the perſon of prince Edmund, were originally founded 
the great contentions which long ſubſiſted between the two 
Houſes of Vork and Lancaſter. ; | 
Wix reſpect to the Seal of prince Edmund as king of 
Sicily, I find, that upon the 8th of the kalends of June, 
1254, Pope Innocent the Fourth ifſued his Bull, authorizing 
this prince to fabricate a Royal Seal for the affairs of the 
kingdom of Sicily [7]. Edmund, in his letter to the Sicilians 
concerning his reception, ſeems to allude to a particular Seal 
which was known to them. The letter is printed in the 
Foedera [s], and concludes in theſe words. In cujus rei 
i teſtimonium preſentem literam AuREA BULLA NOSTHRA fe- 
% cimus conſignari. Dat. apud Windes. 13 kal. April. 
«A, D. 1261.“ 


De Magno Sigillo fabricands pro Regno Sicilias. 

[r] © InnocenTivs Epiſcopus, ſervus ſervorum Dei, cariflimo in Chriſto filio 
Regi Angliae illuftri, ſalutem & apoſtolicam benedictionem. Ut eo ſimus, 
« quod tibi fit cordi, negotium quod in perſona cariſſimi in Chriſto filii noſtri 
« Edmundi, Regis Sicilie illuſtris, natu tui, aſſumpſiſſe dinoſceris, certiores quod 
« idem rex, aſſumptae dignitatis faſtigio, reddiderit de tuo bene placito ſe inſignem; 
« deſideramus & volumus regalem magnificentiam attente rogantes, quatinus pro- 
« tinus jubeas, quod idem rex ſtatim figillum regium faciens fabricari, nobis 
4 infra Feſtum Beati Michaelis proximo venturum, quod aſſumpto negotio ex- 
« preſſe conſentit, ſignificet ſuis patentibus litteris regiis bulla aurea communitis; 
4 tuque ſimiliter infra eundem terminum ſuper hoc, & quod id de tua voluntate 
<« procedit mittas nobis tuas patentes litteras in quibus nomines ipſum regem. 
* Dat. Aſiſii octavo kal. Junii Pontificatus noſtri anno undecimo.“ 

Vide Rymer Foed, vol. I. p. 513. 

{:] Vol. | | 
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Ir was cuſtomary for princes to make uſe of Seals of Gold 
upon extraordinary occaſions; ſeveral of which are now re- 
maining in the Chapter-houſe at Weſtminſter [7]. Some of 
theſe are of ſolid gold perforated with holes to admit the 
firings or labels by which they are appendant ; and ſome, like 
the preſent, are compoſed of two lamina of gold laid upon 
wax, and cloſed on the edge, fo as to appear like a piece of ſolid 
metal. 88 | 

Von the obverſe of this Seal, the prince is ſeated upon a 
"throne, holding a ſceptre in his right hand, and in his left an 
orb ſurmounted by a croſs ; the legend, 
« Eadmundus Dei gratia Sicilie Rex.“ | 

Uron the reverſe is a ſhield charged with the arms of 

Evgland, and the following legend, 
% Eadmundus natus Regis Anglie illuſtris.“ 

Ir may at firſt ſight ſeem ſingular, that Prince Edmund 
ſhould aſſume the royal arms of England, without any mark 
-of cadency thereon, in the life-time of his father ; but, when 
it is conſidered, that this was a royal Seal fabricated for him as 
ſovereign of a kingdom wherein his father had no juriſdiction, 
the propriety of omitting the label wilt be obvious; which 
mark of diſtinction he obſerved when he ſealed as a ſubje& of 
England. There are in the duchy office, and in the college of 
arms, ſeveral charters of this prince as earl of Lancaſter, Lei- 
ceſter, Derby, and lord of Monmouth. I have alſo a grant of 
prince Edmund in my collection, to which is appendant a Seal, 
having the following legend, * Edmundus Filius Regis 
« Anglie Dis Monemute.” The Seals appendant to the charters 
above alluded to are of green wax, each having an Eſeutcheon 


e Several of theſe Seals are of exquiſite workmanſhip, Some of them are 


of 


engraved in the Foedera, 


by the Grant of Sicily to Prince Edmund. 17 


of the Arms of England, with a label of three points. It was 
not until about this period of time that this kind of Heraldic 
diſtinction was uſed. 

THERE is in the poſſeſſion of Thomas Barrett of Canterbury, 
eſq; a piece of gold [u] weighing fourteen pennyweights and 
twenty-two grains, impreſſed from the matrix of, or caſt 
from, my Seal, which ſeems by the form of the letters upon 
it, as well as from the workmanſhip, to have been made in 
England. 

AN ingenious member of this Society [w], ſuppoſes Mr, 
Barrett's piece to have been a coin ſtruck by the authority of 
prince Edmund, and that the ſame ought to be placed in the 
ſeries of our Engliſh gold Coins, and muſt have been intended 
to have been current here as his money, and ſerves to fill up 
that gap in our gold cabinets which intervenes between the 
reign of William the Conqueror, .and the 41ſt of king Henry 
the Third, But, with all poſſible deference to his judgement, 
I beg leave to differ with him in opinion upon this . 


for the following reaſons: 
1. BRC Aus I do not find the leaſt mention of ſuch a coin in 


any of our Hiſtorians, 

2. Bxcausꝝ I cannot ſuppoſe that Henry would have wan- 
tonly increaſed the murmurs and complaints of his people, by 
permitting his ſon to coin money as king of Sicily, and allow 


[a] This piece hath been exhibited at the Society of Antiquaries, and my 
friend the Reverend Mr. Beauvoir of Canterbury informs me by letter, „that, 
« by a creaſe on one part of the edge, it ſeems as if it had been joined together: 
ce jt doth not ring, but ſounds as if hollow.“ 

[w] The Reverend Mr, Pegge. See his Diſſertation, read before the Society, 


May 20, 1773. 
E the 
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the ſame to be current in this kingdom. Such a ſtep would 
have produced no other effect, than that of rendering him more 
odious to his ſubjects. 

5- Becavse there would be an obvious impropriety in 
imagining that ſuch pieces could be ſtruck for the payment of 
the annuity or fee farm to the Pope ; that rent charge by the 
Mpulation abovementioned being two thouſand ounces. of 
pure gold or bullion without allay. So that the expence of 
commg this tribute was unneceflary; eſpecially when it 
is conſidered, that the ſtamping of bullion gives it no ad- 
ditional value in a foreign country. | 

4. BEcAvsE it is not probable that theſe pieces were 
ftruck in England, for the payment of the Pope's army 
in Sicily, as a piece of Standard gold coin, weighing fourteen 
penn weights twenty-two grains, would (in the purchaſe 
of necefſaries.for-an army), have been equal to near forty 
pounds of our prefent money, and therefore a moment's 
reflection will evince, that a piece of coin of ſo great a 
value would have been intirely uſeleſs for ſuch a purpoſe. 


And, N 
5. Becauss the Seals of ſolid gold -which I have ſeen 


appear to have been ſtruck from the matrixes in the 
ſame manner as Coins are now impreſſed, and the holes 
through which the ſtrings or labels paſs, affixing them to 
the inſtruments, ſeem to have been perforated after the im- 
preſſions were made upon them. 

THEREPORE, in whatever point of view I conſider Mr. 
Barrett's piece, I cannot ſuppoſe it to have been a coin. Upon 
the whole, I believe Mr. Barrett's piece, either to have been a 
"caſt from my Seal; or that it was intended for a Seal which 
was: 


by the Grant of Sicily ig Prince Edmund. 19 
was never affixed to any inſtrument, as there are no holes 


made through. it for ſuch purpoſe. I am with great truth. 
and regard, 


Dear Sir, 
Your moſt faithful, 
And obedient Servant, 
3 THOMAS ASTLE. 


Feb. 29, 1776. 


—— — 
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